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some suppose. There are preachers to- 
day beyond middle life who began with 
the theory of verbal inspiration and in- 
errancy, and who now believe in inspira- 
tion of spirit, not of words, and in the 
composite authorship and errancy of 
many books of the Bible, but whose 
preaching has changed but little. 
Whether they hold to the literal his- 
toricity of the first chapters of Genesis or 
to their poetical and pictorial nature, 
what they preach from those chapters is 
that God created heaven and earth, that 
man is a responsible agent, that when a 
man departs from God and yields to the 
guidance of any lust sin begins, and that 
death follows sin as a man's shadow fol- 
lows the man. 

Whatever a man may believe in re- 
spect to the authorship of Isaiah, in 
preaching he must declare the holiness of 
God, and call upon men to make them- 
selves clean, to put away evil and learn to 
do well, and he must comfort the people 



of God whose trust is in him. From the 
New Testament he will declare that 
Jesus is the Christ, the supreme revela- 
tion of God, the Redeemer and Ruler of 
men, and the source of the world's reno- 
vation. He will "preach the word; re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort with all long 
suffering and doctrine." 

Apart from such reading as he may 
pursue for such general culture and 
knowledge as he should possess, the 
studies of a pastor must be in spirit, 
method, and scope inspirational, and in 
purpose homiletical. A perusal of the 
sermons of such preachers as Robertson, 
Beecher, and Brooks, none of whom was 
narrow, will discover this quality and 
method of their mind. And the greatest 
preachers of today are of the same 
habit. 

The pastor who thus limits himself 
and does one thing well will prove to be a 
servant of Christ and through the bless- 
ing of the Spirit a savior of men. 
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The student of history impressed with 
the changes that have occurred and are 
still occurring in religious thought is led 
to raise the questions: Why this eternal 
flux? Is there anywhere an abiding 
core underlying it? When these ques- 
tions arise it is no longer possible to 
appeal to external authority for arbi- 
tration, for such authority is but a 



temporary crystallization in the ever- 
changing process of experience, which 
in turn must yield to dissolution. The 
observation, also, that the imagination 
is very active in the construction of reli- 
gious belief makes it comparatively easy 
to understand why some men have their 
doubts of ever finding a foundation of 
reality in the realm of religious thought. 
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I shall endeavor in this paper to in- 
vestigate human experience with a view 
to ascertaining those fundamental facts 
which constitute the constant core of 
reality in the movement of religious 
experience. 

Introductory to the investigation of 
this problem it may be well to consider 
the method ordinarily employed for 
testing reality in the lower mental pro- 
cesses to discover, if possible, the ele- 
ment of similarity between these and the 
higher processes which are involved in 
religious thought. The "percept," for 
example, is the synthetic resultant of 
present sensation and past experience. 
The "thing" is what our past and 
present experiences prove it to be. It is 
the basis for motor adjustment. New 
sensory experience or false motor ad- 
justments would compel us to recon- 
struct it to make it consistent with 
these new experiences. The percept, 
consequently, is the reality in which 
our particular experiences meet without 
contradiction. 

The higher processes of thought in- 
volve another type of "reality" which 
must be considered in this connection. 
A casual reflection upon the scientific 
method of investigating reality will 
reveal it. Science deals primarily with 
phenomenal facts, but it is unwilling 
to stop there; it insists upon going 
farther and classifies facts with reference 
to their sequential relations and invents 
formulae for the explanation of the facts 
and their relations. The success of 
science has emboldened it to assert the 
reality of its assumptions whenever the 
behavior and control of experience 
demand their reality. Light propa- 
gation is phenomenal, "ether" is not. 



It is a strange product of the scientific 
imagination, frictionless to the astro- 
nomical bodies, yet dense enough to 
propagate light, heat, and electricity. 
It vindicates its claim to reality in the 
estimation of scientists by its ability 
consistently to organize and successfully 
to control the further experiences of 
light, heat, and electricity. 

In the discussion of the reality of 
religion I shall endeavor to apply the 
scientific test to the three questions that 
naturally grow out of the main problem: 
(i) the reality of the instincts from 
which religious belief springs; (2) the 
reality of the object of religious belief; 
and (3) the reality of religious experience. 

It is apparent that whatever reality 
of the second type we discover is deter- 
mined by the purpose for which it is 
needed. Men had seen apples fall be- 
fore the days of Newton, but none before 
him had seen the universal law of gravi- 
tation. Naturalists had studied bio- 
logical facts but it took Darwin to 
discover the principle of the "survival of 
the fittest." Our leading purposes are 
determined by our fundamental instincts. 
Schopenhauer thought he had found 
what was truly fundamental in expe- 
rience and called it the "will to live." 
Nietzsche thought he could improve 
upon that by calling attention to the 
element of restless craving for achieve- 
ment and called it the "will to power." 
But it appears to me that a better ex- 
pression, more nearly characteristic of 
the whole fact, is "self-realization." I 
prefer this latter expression for the 
reason that it covers the three funda- 
mental instincts of personal life. 

The first I shall call the "cognitive 
instinct." It furnishes the impulse to 
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all scientific investigation. It finds its 
objects in the world of experience and 
strives to organize them into a consist- 
ent and systematic whole— a unity. The 
facts of experience are realities of the 
first type but they require real causes 
for their organization and explanation. 
The cognitive instinct asserts itself in 
the belief that whatever becomes neces- 
sary to render experience a consistent 
whole shall be taken as real. The reality 
of this instinct is proven by the fact that 
it asserts itself in the presence of all 
experiences whatsoever and will not 
down. Even modern pedagogy pays its 
tribute to it when it adopts the "prob- 
lematical method of instruction." Facts 
are so much more easily mastered when 
their places are assigned them in rela- 
tion to other facts in a larger and more 
comprehensive whole. 

The second instinct I shall call the 
"affective instinct." Feelings of love, 
reverence, hope, and fear are facts of 
human experience. The instinct is 
aroused in the child by social contact 
with the mother or nurse, but it spreads 
out over larger groups and may even 
take in humanity as a whole. The 
instinct asserts itself in the tendency to 
idealize its object. The bad qualities 
of our friends are overlooked and their 
good qualities are magnified. As a 
result of temporal disappointments with 
temporal objects it looks for an object 
constant enough to furnish a permanent 
basis for love, exalted enough to be 
worthy of our reverence, and strong 
enough to be a guaranty of the fulfil- 
ment of our highest hopes. 

The third instinct I shall call the 
"volitional instinct." It strives for 
efficiency. Its peculiarity lies in the 



fact of its dissatisfaction with present 
achievements. The highest is but the 
index finger pointing to something that 
lies beyond. The history of achieve- 
ments clearly shows that nowhere are 
the opportunities so great as they are 
in the possibilities of the personal life. 
Out of the personal life the volitional 
instinct projects the goal of its aspira- 
tion. It appears to me that this goal 
is as truly set by the nature of the striv- 
ing self as the oak tree is set as the goal 
of the acorn, with this difference, that 
the acorn does not become conscious of 
its goal while man may. 

Out of these fundamental instincts 
of personality springs the object of reli- 
gious belief in the form of a hypothesis. 
It is a self going out into reality with the 
expectation of finding its larger and 
maturer self there. When these in- 
stincts were considered to be special 
creations it was very natural to infer 
that they are the real revelation of the 
"nature of things " to the creature. But 
science has destroyed this presupposi- 
tion and thus invalidated the inference. 
Instincts are now said to be racial 
habits, and presumably racial habits 
become organized as the adjustments of 
the individuals of the species prove 
successful in the long run. The instinct 
is therefore a real habit growing out of 
real organisms making adjustments to 
a real environment. The fact that they 
grow out of reality and mediate success- 
ful adjustment to reality is the best 
guaranty of their reality. 

The object of religious belief is a 
mental construction, a hypothesis, if 
you please to call it thus, by which we 
attempt to comprehend reality in such 
a way that our further anticipations of, 
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and adjustments to, it will prove satis- 
factory. But as a mental construction 
it is amenable to reality and must be 
confirmed, rectified, or discarded as 
further experimentation with reality 
may demand. Before the days of nat- 
ural causation God was conceived as 
governing the world rather arbitrarily, 
and when science discovered causal 
sequence the ecclesiastical organization 
violently opposed it upon the ground 
that it would necessitate a reconstruction 
of its whole religious system. History 
shows that such a reconstruction be- 
came necessary. In view of this and 
similar facts it becomes clear that the 
religious hypothesis must be capable of 
reconstruction as new facts and enlar- 
ging experiences and their consistent and 
logical organization may demand. It 
must also meet the affective instinct 
with a reality that will stir up the love 
it longs to experience and furnish a basis 
for its high hopes. It must be constant 
in the pursuit of purposes so that the 
purposes of the individual person may 
have a basis for their realization which 
will prevent them from issuing in defeat. 
Such is the conceptual reality of reli- 
gion. It is made the basis for our experi- 
mentation with reality itself and it must 
always be left to unfolding human expe- 
rience to pronounce verdict upon its 
validity. In case new discoveries should 
be made which conflict with the pre- 
viously accepted theory, it dare never 
be the practice of the scientific student 
to ignore them in order to maintain 
the theory. Theories must always be 
brought into harmony with the sum of 
real experience. 

The third question concerns itself 
with the reality of religious experience. 



Can it validate itself by bringing things 
to pass? I think it has become clear 
that the religious hypothesis is projected 
out of the fundamental instincts of the 
personal life. The hypothesis claims 
to be a satisfactory explanation of the 
world of experience in such a manner 
that it may furnish a stimulus to per- 
sonal aspiration and offer a foundation 
for the realization of its highest hopes. 
Whether it will be validated or whether 
it must be modified will depend entirely 
upon its ability to match the ever- 
unfolding intellectual, affective, and 
volitional life. 

Xenophanes said that if horses and 
oxen had the power to paint their gods 
they would paint them in the form of 
horses and oxen, for they would be the 
highest categories for their thought. 
Modern thinking has not proceeded 
very far beyond this method. Schopen- 
hauer, Lotze, and Paulsen a long time 
later held the opinion that our real con- 
tact with reality is the self. It is the 
one specimen of reality known to us. 
Just as the scientist claims the right to 
interpret any phase of the unknown in 
terms of the known, so the philosopher 
has the right to construe the larger in 
terms of the one specimen really known. 
This is the method of religion. Its 
reality becomes an idealized self. It is 
more than a theory. It is a program for 
action, a goal for personal aspiration. 
Faith in the ideal becomes the motive 
power for strenuous effort. In this case 
the ideal proves itself real by bringing 
things to pass. The architect formu- 
lates his plan of a building which is in 
perfect agreement with all of the facts 
he has at his command and at once 
undertakes to realize it. It becomes the 
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plan for action and ultimately reality is 
transformed into its likeness. The ideal 
has made a substantial contribution to 
reality itself. I think the reality of re- 
ligion may be subjected to the same 
test. When the religious ideal is 
brought into conformity to all the tests 
of reality, it becomes the basis upon 
which the self makes its adjustments. 
Or, in other words, as the will directs 
its attention and effort toward its real- 
ization the ideal is transformed into real 
character. The real self is transformed 
into similarity to the ideal self. Accord- 
ing to psychology, pleasure is the feeling 
accompanying the forward movement of 
processes in the fulfilment of their pur- 
poses. It is for this reason that the 



adoption of the ideal self as the largest 
program for life becomes the basis for 
a pleasure whose intensity is commen- 
surate with the greatness of the task 
which it heroically and successfully 
pursues. 

The reality of religion then is vali- 
dated by three kinds of evidence: (i) 
it springs normally out of the funda- 
mental instincts of the personal life; 
(2) the object of the religious belief 
proves its tenability by its consistency 
with the ongoing of human experience; 
and (3) religious faith validates itself 
by the fact that the religious or personal 
ideal becomes dynamic in the trans- 
formation of the actual self into simi- 
larity to the ideal self. 



